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THE NEW KELLOGG NOTE 





HE text of the draft Outlawry of War 

Treaty sent by Secretary Kellogg on 
June 23 with a lengthy covering note to 
fourteen states, contains a significant 
change in the preamble. Except for this, 
and a provision for original adherence of 
Locarno signatories and the British Do- 
minions, the treaty remains identical with 
the draft submitted on April 18. In his 
note, following the lines laid down in his 
address of April 28, 1928, to the Ameri- 
can Society of International Law, the 
Secretary restates his answers to the 
French reservations. He is strangely 
silent in regard to the British note of 
May 19, reserving freedom of action in 
“certain regions of the world, the welfare 
and integrity of which constitute a special 
and vital interest for our peace and 
safety.” Apparently Mr. Kellogg believes 
in letting the sleeping dogs of our own 
Monroe Doctrine lie. 

The French reservation in regard to the 
inalienability of the right of self-defense 
is met by Mr. Kellogg’s covering note, un- 
less the Quai d’Orsay insists that this be 
stated in the treaty itself. In dealing 
with the League sanctions, Mr. Kellogg’s 
note merely reiterates what he said in his 
April 28 speech.* 


The preamble in the latest draft con- 
tains the following paragraph: 


“Convinced that all changes in their rela- 
tions with one another should be sought only 
by pacific means and be the result of a peace- 
ful and orderly process, and that any signa- 
tory Power which shall hereafter seek to 
promote its national interests by resort to war 
should be denied the benefits furnished by 
this treaty;” 


The “benefits” accruing from the treaty 


—_—— 


*See News Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 26, May 4, 1928. 


would’ seem to be the assurance that none 
of the signatory Powers will resort to war 
against one another. Therefore the denial 
of these benefits must imply that a nation 
which resorts to war can be subject not 
only to retaliation in kind from one state 
but from all the signatories to the pact, 
although the treaty imposes no obligation 
of joint action against an aggressor. It 
is another way of saying that all signa- 
tories will be automatically released from 
their pledge as against a violator of the 
treaty, and insures the non-interference 
of the new treaty with the obligations of 
signatories to the Locarno treaties and 
the League Covenant. 


Europe seems to read into this the im- 
plication that the United States is adopt- 
ing a policy which will place at least her 
moral support in the scales against an 
aggressor. Examination of the text of 
the treaty, however, fails to disclose any 
legal basis for this hope, the only commit- 
ments assumed by the signatories being: 
(1) condemnation of war; (2) renuncia- 
tion of war as an instrument of national 
policy in their relations with one another; 
(3) no settlement of disputes except by 
pacific means. 


It is too early to appraise the European 
reception of this latest move. Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Belgium will doubt- 
less pattern their movements after their 
French ally. Will Britain insist on her 
reservation regarding special interests? 
Do the special but undefined interests of 
the United States in Latin-America con- 
stitute an implied reservation of the same 
sort? Trusting to the sanctity of the 
Monroe Doctrine, will the other signa- 
tories feel that their special interests— 














Manchuria, the Polish Corridor, Syria, to 
mention a few—are not affected by the 
draft Treaty? 

M. S. W. 


Poincare’s Gold Franc 


N June 25, the Journal Officiel an- 

nounced the return to the gold franc. 
The previous evening the Chamber of 
Deputies by a vote of 450 to 22 (with 
over 100 abstentions), and the Senate by 
256 to 3 approved Premier Poincaré’s bill 
for the creation of a new standard franc 
having a value of 25.52 to the dollar or 
124.21 to the pound sterling. This gives 
the franc a legal value of 3.93 cents, a 
figure which is only one-fifth of the pre- 
war gold franc but which is the average 
rate at which the franc has been stabilized 
in fact for the last eighteen months. 

Legal adoption at the actual stabilized 
rate is a great victory for Poincaré, who 
practically single-handed stopped the fall 
of the franc in 1926, revalorized it from 
two cents to almost four cents and then 
decided that, despite his personal inclina- 
tions, further revalorization would harm 
France more than it could help her. 

The fight for further revalorization was 
led by Louis Marin, Minister of Pensions 
and leader of the Republican-Democratic 
Right. Bondholders were naturally op- 
posed to legal stabilization at a rate which 
would deprive them of four-fifths of the 
value of their holdings. Supporters of 
Poincaré argued that numerous bond- 
holders, including the popular bogey— 
“foreign speculators’”—had bought bonds 
at or near the present depreciated rates. 
Another factor tending towards the legal 
adoption of a 3.93 cent franc was the large 
amount of foreign exchange bills—esti- 
mated at $1,200,000,000—which had been 
accumulated by the Bank of France to 
stabilize the franc during the past year 
and a half. These bills had been bought 
with the franc at about its present value 
and further revalorization would have in- 
flicted enormous losses on the Bank. Fin- 
ally the Premier was faced with the possi- 
bility of seriously increasing the burden 
on commerce and industry by further re- 
valorization. The bondholders were 
tnerefore reluctantly sacrificed to in- 
dustry. 

Poincaré saved the franc by an appeal 
to the various parliamentary groups to 
play no politics pending stabilization, and 
by the threat of resigning and leaving the 
franc to its fate if he was not properly 
supported. Now that stabilization is out 
of the way, the fate of the Poincaré Min- 
istry is in grave doubt. 

H. W. B. 
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Jugoslavia’s Dark Hour 


HE storms of popular disapproval 

which were aroused in Jugoslavia at 
the beginning of the month by the gov- 
ernment’s proposal to ratify the Neptune 
Conventions with Italy* have had a tragic 
sequel. On June 20, a Montenegrin deputy 
in the Jugoslav Skupshtina, Punica Ratch- 
itch, shot and killed two of his fellow- 
deputies and wounded four others. The 
circumstances under which the affair oc- 
curred have brought to a sudden crisis 
the question of whether the present 
scheme of government in the Triune 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes can endure. 


The attack of the assassin was directed 
primarily against Stepan Raditch, the 
fiery leader of the Croatian Peasant 
Party, whose violent language in the 
Skupshtina earlier in the year caused his 
temporary suspension from the sessions 
of that body. It has been the contention 
of Raditch and his followers that the Bel- 
grade Government is habitually too apt 
to assume that Jugoslavia is merely a 
Greater Serbia. They have complained 
that government policies have been di- 
rected too exclusively toward the ad- 
vancement of Serbian interests to the 
neglect of the legitimate interests of the 
Croatians. That Croatian deputies have 
been murdered in the Jugoslav Skup- 
shtina, and that Stepan Raditch, their re- 
vered leader, lies critically ill in a hospital 
as a result of the recent affray are facts 
which have hardened Croatian discontent 
into something very much like hatred. 
Thus the Croatians have not accepted the 
condolences of the Cabinet; they have re- 
fused to permit the national government 
to bear the funeral expenses of the depu- 
ties who were killed, and have rejected 
the offer of government pensions for their 
families, announcing that these sums will 
be defrayed by the Croatians themselves. 
They demand the immediate resignation 
of the Cabinet. Were Italy not in the off- 
ing, separatist sentiment might precipi- 
tate an upheaval. Even as it is, the 
outcome appears to be highly uncertain. 

E. P. M. 





Book Notes 


The Rise of the German Republic. By H. G. 
Daniels. New York. Scribners, 1928. 
An excellent account of the German Revolu- 
tion, its antecedents and results. The remarkable 
comeback of Germany is ably portrayed. 


Zwei Jahrzehnte im Nahen Orient. By Baron 
Wladimir Giesl. Berlin, Verlag fiir Kultur- 
politik, 1927. 

The autobiography of a German diplomat in 

the Near East, 1894-1914. 


*News Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 31, June 8, 1928. 
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